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THIS Séries of books is intended to meet the re- 
quirements of Elementary and Second Grade 
Schools, and of youthful Students generally. 

An acquaintance with some of the Works of our 
Standard English Poets is now considered a necessary 
part of the éducation of the pupil of Second Grade 
and Elementary Schools ; but hitherto a difficulty has 
stood in the way of their gênerai introduction: poems 
sufficiently annotated and explained to make their 
meaning clear to boys and girls, and at the same time 
cheâp enough for ordinary school use, having not yet 
àeen published. 
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Amiotated Poems of English Authors, 3 

The Séries now in course of publication has been 
designed to supply this want by comljining cheapness 
with ail that is necessary to make each work interest- 
ing and intelligible. 

Each iPoem will be prefaced by a short Sketch of 
the Author's Life, and will be accompanied by ail 
other necessary information regarding its design and 
style. Copious notes, grammatical hints, &c. will be 
given at the foot of each page, thus saving the time . 
and trouble of looking elsewhere for information, as 
in books in which the notes are placed at the end of 
the volume. The type used will be distinct and 
attractive, and each poem will be emJDellished with a 
suitable illustration. 

Only Authors of the highest standing in English 
literature will be selected, and none but the choicest 
pièces of theîr compositions, as far as they are suitable 
for Elementary and Second Grade Schools, will be 
admitted into the Séries. In order to make the 
Séries as widely available as possible, each Poem will 
be published in paper and cloth bindings, at the 
lowest possible priées. 
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The Séries will include the following Poems. 
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Gray*s Elegy written in a 
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JOHN MILTON. 

John Milton, a'poet of the first rank, was born in London 
in 1608, and died in 1674. His ancestors derived their 
name from the estate of Milton, near Thame, in Oxford- 
shire, of which they were the proprietors. ^ He was edu- 
cated at St. Paul's School, London, and Christ's Collège, 
Cambridge, and was ultimately appointed Latin Secretary 
to Oliver Cromwell and the Parliament. The last twenty 
years of his life were spent in total blindness ; and yet 
during this period he composed his most important 
poem, * Paradise Lost.' He wrote also many other 
Works, both in poetry and prose, the chief of which are 
* Paradise Regained,' * Comus ' (a mask, or play, per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle, in 1634, before the Earl of 
Bridgewater), * L'Allégro,* * Il Penseroso,' and * Samson 
Agonistes,' with varions Sonnets, Odes, and Hymns. 

* There are two villages in this neighbourhood, Great and 
Little Milton, and at least twelve olhers, in various parts of Eng- 
land, bearing the same name. 



CRITICISM 

ON 

'L'ALLEGRO' AND *IL PENSEROSO/ 



Dr. Johnson says, * Of the two pièces " UAllegro'' and 
" Il Penseroso/' I believe, opinion is uniform ; every man 
that reads them, reads them with pleasure. The author's 
design is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely to 
show how objects dérive their colours from the mind, by 
representing the opération of the same things upon the 
gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the same man 
as he is dififerently disposed ; but rather how, among the 
successive variety of appearances, every disposition of 
mind takes hold on those by which it may be gratified. 

* The cheerful man hears the lark in the moming ; the 
pensive man hears the nightingale in the evening. The 
cheerful man sees the cock strut, and hears the hom and 
hounds écho in the wood ; then walks, not unseen^ to 
observe the glory of the rising sun, or listens to the sing- 
ing milkmaid, and views the labours of the ploughman 
and the mower ; then casts his eyes about him over 
scènes of smiling plenty, and looks up to the distant 
tower, the résidence of some fair inhabitant : thus he pur- 
sues real gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and 
delights himself at night with the fanciful narratives of 
superstitions ignorance. 

^ The^^/fs/z/e man^ at one time, walks tmseen Xo rcvw^^ 
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at midnight ; and, at another, hears the suUen curfew. If 
the we^ther drives him home, he sits in a room lighted 
only by glowing embers, or by a lonely lamp outwatches 
the North Star, to discover the habitation of separate 
soûls, and varies the shades of méditation by contem- 
plating the magnificent or pathetic scènes of tragic and 
epic poetry. When the moming comes, a moming 
gloomy with rain and wind, he walks into the dark 
trackless woods, falls asleep by some murmuring water, 
and with melancholy enthusiasm expects some dream of 
prognostication, or some music played by aërial per- 
formers. 

* Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, silent in- 
habitants of the breast, that neither receive nor transmit 
communication : no mention is therefore made of a phi- 
losophical friend, or a pleasant companion. The serious- 
ness does not arise from any participation of calamity, nor 
the gaiety from the pleasures of the bowl. 

* The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and mingles 
with scènes of splendour — gay assemblies and nuptial 
festivities : but he mingles a mère spectator, as, when 
the leamed comédies of Jonson, or the wild dramas 
of Shakespeare, are exhibited, he attends the théâtre. 

* The pensive man never loses himself in crowds, but 
walks the cloister, or fréquents the cathedral. Milton 
probably had not yet forsaken the Church. 

* Both his characters delight in music ; but he seems 
to think that cheerful notes would hâve «btained from 
Pluto a complète dismission of Eurydice, of whom solemn 
sounds only procured a conditional release. 

* For the old âge of cheerfulness he makes np provision ; 
but melancholy he conducts with great dignity to the 
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close of life. His cheerfulness is without levity and his 
pensiveness without asperity. 

^ Through thèse two poems the images are properly 
selected and nicely distinguished ; but the colours of the 
diction seem not sufïiciently discriminated. I know not 
whether the characters are kept sufïiciently apart. No 
mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy ; but I am 
afraid that I always meet some melancholy in his mirth. 
They are two noble efforts of imagination/ 




L'ALLEGRO. 



Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackeat Midnight born, 

I LAlUgro. Ihe mînhful or cheerful man, // Penicroie, the 
pensive man. (Thèse are Ilalian words.) Melancliolj'. The 
ancient mythoiogy had no deity of Ihis name. Milton croates her for 
hispurpose. makingherthedaughlerof Cerberus and Nox(thegDd- 
dess of nighl}. Cerberus was a dog wilh thrre heads, who guarded 
Ihe gâtes of Hell. The destruction of Ihis monster was one of Ihe 
twelve labours of Hercules. Nox is saîd in mythoiogy lo hâve been 
Ihe wife, nol of Cerbétus, but of ErSbus. She was represenled as 
having her abode In the darkness of Hades, and is somelïmes de- 
scribed as a wînged goddess, and ai olheis as ridïng rn a chariot, 
covered with a dark garment, and accompanied by the stars in her 
course. The poet, in Ihe first eleven linea. hida î<W.-KaA«^ ta- 
pait, and (hen invites Minti U> corne \jD\ràn. 

■■s 
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In Stygian cave forlom, 
'Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks and sights unholy ! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 5 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings ; 
There, under ebon shades and low-brow'd rocks 

3 S*il^gr4aii> in the forlom Stygian cave, i.e. Hades or Hell, 
where Melancholy was bom. Called Stygian because the river StJ^x 
flowed round it. Charon was the fenyman who conveyed the 
shades of the dead across the St^x ; but only of those whose bodies 
had been buried. A pièce of money was put into the mouth of 
every dead person before burial in order to pay Charon his fare. 

4 Unliolj-, i.e. abominable ; describing the sights and sounds 
in Hell. 

5 Uncontta now raeans rough, unmannerly ; but formerly it 
meant simply unknown. This change of signification has arisen 
from the common habit of mankind to look with disfavour upon 
anything foreign. Hence outlandish and barbarous, which formerly 
meant foreign merely, now mean much more than this. Cf. Acts 
xxviii. 2, ' And the barbarous people shewed us no little kindness.' 

6 Broodingr* i.e. watching anxiously and jealously, as fowls 
do when sitting. Darknesii is hère spoken of as a person, and 
is therefore said to be personified, by a figure of rhetoric called 
Prosopopoeia or Personification. 

7 Xlie n i gril t-r aven singr», i.e. prophesies. Thesameword 
cano was used by the Latin poets to express both singing and 
prophesying, because the oracles usually uttered their responses in 
verse. The ancients consecrated the raven to ApoUo, one of their 
chief deities, and believed that it could foretell good or evil. Many 
even now believe that — 

' Ravens give the note of death, 
As through mid-air they wing their way.' 

8 Ebon staaden, i.e. dark, black, like the wood called ebony. 
low^-brow'd, overhanging. Cf. the expression beetU-brow' d with 
beetling cliffs : — 

' Where the hawk, high in the beetling cliff. 
His eyrie builds. ' — Shakespeare. 
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As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian désert ever dwell. lo 

But corne, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In Heaven yclep'd Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two Sister-Graces more, 15 

To ivy-crownèd Bacchus bore ; 

9 Ragrgrcd, i.e. rough and jagged. Cf. Isa. ii. 19, ' The tops 
of the ragged rocks.' 

10 Cimmeriaii. The Cimmerii are described by Homer in 
the Odyssey as a people dwelling beyond the Ocean-stream, plunged 
in darkness, and unblest by the rays of the sun. Perhaps he merely 
means that they dwelt in caves instead of houses, coming forth only 
at night to plunder wayfarers and commit other atrocities. They 
are said to hâve lived in the Peninsula now known as the Crimea 
(derived from Cimmeria by the transposition of the r). 

11 !Fair and free, epithets often applied to ladies in old 
poetry. Free means of easy carnage or bearing ; not clumsy or 
awkward. 

12 KeaTen, i.e. the abode of the gods and goddesses. This 
Word is strictly only the perfect of the Old English word heave, and 
is so called because it is heaved or keaven up ; referring, properly, 
merely to the sky, as it is raised aloft. The Christian idea of 
Heaven goes, of course, far beyond this. ^dëp'd, i.e. called. 
This is an Old English word, the past-participle of clepan, to call. 
So we hâve ^clad for clad. KnpliroAJ^nê, one of the three 
Grâces or Charités (xâptreç), the personifications of Grâce and 
Beauty. The others were Aglâïa (brightness) and Thalîa (bloom). 
They were said to be the daughters either of Bacchus and Venus, 
or of Jupiter and Eurjrnômë, and are always represented linked hi 
each other's arms. 

14 Venns, the goddess of Love, Beauty, and Marriage. She 
was the wife of Vulcan, and mother of Cupid, and is said to hâve 
sprung from the foam of the sea, near Cj^th ra (Cerïgo), whence 
she is called Cytherëa. 

16 XTj'-crow^nèfll !Bacclfta«. ^acOc^^lî.>N^&>(^c^fc%ci^':K-*^cs^R.^ 
aî?d is sometimes represented aa ctovmaâL >n\"Ccs. vr3-\«!c«^'5». "^^ 
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Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the Spring, 

Zéphyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her cmce a-Maying ; 20 

There, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash'd in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 25 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathed Smiles, 

holding in his hand a staff twined round with ivy, called a thj^rsus* 
At others he is represented seated in a chariot drawn by tigers, 
lions, or lynxes. Mirthfulness is thus represented as sprin^ing from 
love and wine. 

17 Sabrer, wiser, i.e. than those who give the above as the 
origin of Mirth. 

18 rrolic ivind. Our adj. is frolicsome ; frolic is, however, 
the same as the Gevïmxifrdhlich, which is an adj. 

19 Zepliyr. the south-west wind. Aurora, the goddess of 
the moming, and mother of the stars and winds. The raphology 
is Milton's. Hère he represents Mirth as arising from the freshness 
of early moming. 

24 Buxom, formerly written bucksome, meantoriginallybend- 
able, pliable, obedient. Milton, however, uses it in the more modem 
sensé of cheerful. I»lithe, gay, merry, sprightly. debonair. 
This word is really a French phrase, de bon air, of good appearance 
and manners, élégant, well-bred. (Perhaps Low Lat. debanarius.) 

25 ]¥yinpli. The nymphs were a numerous class of inferior 
goddesses, and were believed to dwell in groves, on the summits of 
mountains, and in rivers, streams, glens, and grottoes. 

27 Q,uipii, satirical jokes, smart answers. Crankn. A crank 
is properly a crook or bend ; hence the bent handle of a machine, 
such as that used with a wheel and axle, is called a crank. In the 
text it means a crooked way of expression, perhaps the game of 
'contraries, ' or 'cross-purposes.' wanton nrlles, playful tricks. 
s8 Hfadm, signs made with the head. liecUA, «vgs» tnaLd&^ryxVk 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheek 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 30 

Sport, that wrinkled Care dérides, 

And Laughter, holding both his sides. 

Corne, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 35 

The moimtain Nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreprovèd pleasures free ; 40 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing, startle the dull night, 

the hancL nrreatlied «miles, so called because they curl or 
wreathe the featiires. 

29 ll£l»ë, the goddess of youth, and Jupiter's cup-bearer. 

30 niDiple, a small hollow in the cheek or chin, considered 
a mark of beauty. 

31 Care, an instance of Personification (Note 6). Care is said 
to be wrinkled« on account of the wrinkles in the forehead which it 
is supposed to produce. 

32 Xangrliter, another example of Personifîcation. 

34 lilgrlit fantastic toe, alluding to the easy and fanciful 
manner in which Mirth is supposed to dance, or to make others 
dance. 

36 liibertj, another instance of Personiiication. Liberty is 
hère called a mountain-nymph, perhaps because people in moun- 
tainous coimtries préserve their liberty longer than others ; or the 
allusion may be gênerai, because of the liberty which mountains 
afford- 

38 Creir, a company of persons assembled for any purpose, 
though now usually applied only to a ship's company. Where 
otherwise used it is generally in a bad sensé. 

40 UnreproTèd, i.e. not subject to reproof, blameless, inno- 
cent. So we hâve in Sliakespeare unvalued for invaluable, price- 
less. 

4» «tortie, alli!ding to lYve ^MVs\iS^^a^saeÀfcTw\i^ss^^ 
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From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth ri se ; 

Then to corne, in spite of sorrow, 45 

And at my window bid good-morrow 

Through the sweet-briar or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cock, with Hvely din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 50 

And to the stack, or the barn-door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft list'ning how the hounds and hom 

Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 55 

early in the moming, which thus starties duU Nigbt and warns it 
that it is time to give place to the brightness of Moming. 

43 ^Watch-tower, alluding to the great height to which the 
lark rises, and from which he looks down upon the earth. 

44 JDappled dawm, because in early moming the sky is 
variegated or streaked with varions colonrs. 

45 Tlien to coitte In spite of sorroir. It is not the lark 
that is to cometo his window, but, continuing from Une 38, the poet 
himself looks forward, as one of his pleasures» to the looking in at 
the window of his cottage, and bidding ' good morrow ' to the rest 
of the inmates who were not so early astir as he. In spite of sorrow 
possibly refers to some grief with which, at the time he wrote this 
poem, the author was afflicted. Or it may allude to sorrow gene- 
rally, which, more or less, we ail hâve to bear. 

48 Sgrlantine. This plant is the same as the sweet-briar, but 
by twisted Eglantine the poet probably means the honeysuckle ; 
or even, more probably, the climbing dog-rose, several varieties of 
which are popularly called Eglantine. 

50 Tlie rear of darkness tliin, i.e. the last re mains of 
darkness, which the cock by his crowing is said to scatter or drive 
away. 

52 Stoutly struts liis dames 1»efore, Le. marches boldly 
and proudly in front of his hens. 

55 Sloar, white ; white with frost, grey with âge. The pœt 
prolmbly means only the iatter» because, farthet dovfHv ha uvetiUons 
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Through the high wood echoing shrill : 

Sometimes walking, not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastem gâte 
WHere the great sun begins his state, 60 

Rob*d in fiâmes and amber light 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 65 

the mower whetting his scythe, which is a summer occupation. 
' As old as the hills ' is a common expression. 

56 Slirill, adj., by poetical Jdcense for the adv. shrilly. So Sir 
W. Scott, in • The Lady of the Lake : ' 

' He whistled shrill. 
And he was answered from the hill.' 

57 ]!f ot unseen. In // Penseroso he walks unseen. ' Happy 
men love witnesses of their joy ; pensive men love solitude.' 

59 Sastern grate. The poets frequently call the East, 
whence the sun cornes forth to light up the world, the E^tem Gâte. 

60 State, i.e. his stately progress in the sky. 

61 Ain1»er is a semi-transparent and inflammable substance, 
of a yellow colour. It is found on the sea-shore in varions places, 
and is supposed to be a fossil gum or rcsin. It was known to the 
ancient Greeks under the name of Electron, whence the word elec- 
tricity (which this substance manifests in a remarkable manner) is 
derived. The Arabs call it ambro, whence our name amber. 

62 JLtverie». Livery, an abbreviation of delivery, was origi- 
nally the allowance of food delivered out in a household at stated 
periods. It was applied also to the outer garments which were 
delivered to servant men when they commenced the service of a 
master, and delivered up again when they left. Horses are stiU 
said to be at livery when they are placed in the care of some person 
who agrées for a certain payment to deliver them their food. 
Livery garments, or liveries, are often now of very gay colours. 
dig-ht, decked out, adomed. 

6S Blitlie, adj., for adv. 6/itfcely, \i^ voç^:vïï^^XviR.^^2R^* 
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And the mower whets his scythe, 
And ev'ry shepherd tells his taie 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
While the landscape round it measures ; 70 

Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do ofiten rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 75 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees 

66 IPFIiets, sharpens. 

67 Tells bis taie, i.e. counts his sheep. Taie, in the sensé 
of number, is used in Exod. v. 8 : ' And the taie of (he bricks which 
they did make heretofore ye shall lay upon them.' A shepherd 
naturally counts his sheep in the morning, to see whether any hâve 
strayed, died, or become injured during the night. 

69 Utraigrikt mine eye, i.e. straightway, immediately. 

70 Xandscape, formerly written landskip, the manner or 
fashion of the land. The termination appears to be a form of that 
seen in friendship, lordship, &c. 

71 Russet, reddish brown. lawn,originally land, or laund, 

now means a stretch of smooth grass in front of a house. In 

' Paradise Lost ' (iv. 252), also, Milton uses the word in its original 

sensé : 

' Betwixt them, lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd.' 

But lawn, fine cambric, is from Lat. lana, wool. fallows, lands 

ploughed but not sown. Fallow is properly an Old English word, 

meaning pale red or yellow. It is still used in this sensé in ' fallow- 

deer.' The colour of the land would of course vary with the soil. 

74 X^abooringr, i.e. in bringing forth rain. 

75 Pied, of various colours, variegated. Pie, the name of a 
bird, is derived from an old word, meaning to shake, or wag, and 
is given to it because of the pecuHar motions of its tail ; and since 
this bird has a variegated plumage, anything else that is variegated 

issaîd tobe^ûd. Cf. Magpie, piebald. 

77 J^atttementê, walls raised round Ûve lop ol ^. cas'ûft c«. 
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Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 

Where, perhaps, some Beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 80 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 85 



other fortification, with openings to look through, and annoy the 
enemy. They are also sometimes built round the flat roofs of 
houses, for omament or safety. Cf. Deut. xxii. 8: 'When thou 
buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a battlement for thy 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any man fall 
from thence.' 

79 Beanfy, i.e. some lady famed for beauty in ail the country 
round. li«ii, i.e. lodges or résides; not an uncommon expression 
in former times. Shakespeare says, 'When the Court lay at 
Windsor' ('Merry Wives,' ii. 2). So régiments are said to lie in 
a certain place. So of ships : 

• 'Twas in Trafalgar Bay 
We saw the Frenchmen lay.' 

Though this last word should properly be lie. It is an example of 
extravagant poetical license, for the purpose of rhyme. 

80 Cj^noiiare« C^nosûra (lit. the dog's tail), is a constellation 
of seven stars near the North Pôle, commonly called Charles's 
Wain, or the Lesser Bear. The Pôle star is in this constellation, 
and is hence itself called the CJfnosura (from Greek kv»»', gen. «tvi'ôç, 
a dog, ovpo, a tail). As it points to the North Pôle, mariners steer 
their ships by it at night. Hence the word cynosure is used for 
anything that attracts a great deal of admiring attention. 

83 Cor j^don and Vbyrsis, names of two herdsmen in Virgil's 
' Bucolics' (vii.), who hold a contest as to which can compose the 
best verses. Used hère with ThëstJ^lis and Phïllis, for ordinary 
country people. 

85 JHessea. A mess is a dish of food (Fr. mets) \ hence a 
number of persons who eat togelhet . \tv \\\fe çctkcî «xsSs.xNacr^ «^srk«» 
and men are for this purpoae aTTaTvg&âi.\tv ^\NYi\circA csî^s^'w^*^^»- 
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Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in haste the bower she leaves 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 90 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlet will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid, 95 

Dancing in the chequer'd shade ; 
And young and old corne forth to play 

86 IVeat-lianded Ptaïlli», a country girl in Virgil's ' Bu- 
colics' (iii.) neat-handed, i.e. doingher work neatly. 

87 !Boiver, a poetical expression for the cottage mentioned 
above, because covered with climbing plants and surrounded with 
trees. 

88 Tlientj^liii, a countrywoman mentioned in Theocritns and 
Virgil. See note, Une 83. 

go Tann'd, browned by the sun, made the colour of tan. 

91 Secure deligrht. Secure originally meant free from care 

(Lat. sine, cura). The différence between j^and secure was more 

marked then than now. Safe meant free from danger, and in this 

sensé a man might be secure (i.e. free from care, through ignorance 

of an impending danger), although he might be far from safe. Cf. 

Judges, xviii. 7, 10, 27 ; Matt. xxviii. 14 : ' And if this come to the 

govemor's ears we will persuade him and secure you.' Ben Jonson 

says — 

' Man may securely sin, but safely never.' 

92 IJpland, in opposition to the ha)rmaking scène in the 
lower lands. liamlet, a small village. Ham is an Old English 
Word, meaning an abode, and is seen in Buckingham, Oakham, 
Cheltenham, &c. Let is a diminutive termination, meaning little, 
as in streamlet, rivulet, circlet, &c. 

94 jocund, merry, lively. rebeclc, a kind of fîddle. 
ç6 CtÊCQuer'd, i.e. by the shadows of the leaves falling on the 
£^ss. mnaMtÊÊne, Noun for Adj . sunsVmy . 
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On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail : 

Then to the spicy nut-brown aie, lob 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; 

98 HToliilaj, formerly written holy-day, was originally a day 
which the Church set apart for rest and joy, to commemorate some 
event in the history of Christianity. In this sensé it is still written 
holy-day. 

99 X^ivelonfT, i.e. living long, tedious, long in passing. 

100 Tlieii, i.e. as it grows too dark for out-door labour or 
amusement, «picj. A favourite beverage with our ancestors was 
aie flavoured with spice and sugar, into which hot toast, or roasted 
crabs, or apples, were put. It was called ' lamb's wool,' and is 
often spoken of by old poets. 

loi ]II»nj a. Many was anoun, and this expression is 
shortened from many of. The f in of being dropped, it became 
many d , as many o' feats, many o' flowers, &c. Thus also, what's 
d dock is shortened from wkat's of the dock. Orthography being 
at that time much less settled than now, a soon took the place of o, 
and the expression became many a' feats, many a flowers. Theni 
the real origin of the a came to be forgotten, and persons thought 
it incorrect to use the plural form with a ; so they changed it into 
the singular, and said many a feat, many a maid, &c.* !Feat, 
clever or skilful action. Probably Milton pronounced feat (Fr. 
fait)fâte, and eat as our past tense ate is now pronounced. 

102 mab, the Queen of the Fairies (formerly spelt faeries). 
Oberon was their king. Cf. ' Romeo and Juliet,' i. 4. Benjonson, 
in his mask, ' The Satyr,' performed before the Queen of James I., 
1603, says — 

' This is Mab, the Mistress Fairy 
That doth nightly rob the dairy, 
And she can hurt or help the chuming, 
As she please, without disceming ; 
(i.e. without any one's seeing her.) 



* The above is Archbishop Trench's explanation. (,£ngKsK. Pas.t cL-wvd, 
Présent, p. 161). But see Note A al l\ve euà. 
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She was pinch'd and pulFd, she said ; 

And he, by Friar's lantem led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 105 

To eam his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ère glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail had thresh'd the com, 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber-fiend, no 

She that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches, 
And with sharper nails remembers 
When they rake not up. their embers ; 
But, if so they chance to feast her, 
In a shoe she drops a tester.' 

(A tester was a coin which varied in value from a shilling in Henry 
the Eighth's time to dd. in Edward the Sixth's.) 

102 Junket, cream-cheese, or a similar country dellcacy, made 
from mille, and so called because such things were wrapped in 
rushes (Ital. giunco, a rush). 

103 Slie vi'as piiicli'«l .... and lie. Two of the persons 
who tell their fairy stories over the nut-brown aie. They were 
heard the more altentively that they hadbeen actually pinched, &c., 
by the fairies. 

104 By l'riar** lantern. Friar Rush with his lantem is 
the same personage as Will o' the Wisp, or Jack o' Lantem, the 
popular name for the ignis fatuus, The spe^er himself had been 
led astray by the Friar's lantern, and is consequently listened to 
as a great authority. 

105 Ilruflg-tngr aroblin, known as Robin Goodfellow and Hob- 
goblin. Shakespeare's Puck (' Midsummer Night's Dream,' ii. i) 
is an improvement on the drudging goblin, who performed for the 
farm labourers the same kind offices as Mab did for the housemaids 
and dairy-maids, and annoyed them with similar tricks of mischief. 
He is represented as a huge, loutish, lazy fellow, of great strength, 
but who could be induced by kind treatment, especially by setting 
out a bowl of cream for him, to do an immense quantity of work in 

the bam during the night. 

TTo Eiubt9er'iiBn€i, originally /MÔôar-fiend, from loâ, looby, 
»n old Word, signifying a slow, sluggish, mdoVçtvl pexsoxi» 'SVvmC 
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And, stretch'd out ail the chimney's length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop-full out of door he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus donc the taies, to bed they creep, 1 1 5 

By whispering winds soon luU'd asleep. 

Tower'd cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 120 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 



means hère simply an unearthly being. When the drudging goblin 
bas done his work, he lies down and sleeps till morning. 

113 Crop-full, i.e. gorged with his dish of cream. out of 
cloor lie fling-M, i.e. flings himself ; goes away as quickly as he 
can. So in the old song of Robin Goodfellow— 

' When larks 'gin sing 
Away we fling.' 

114 mCattn, Fr., a summons to morning prayer ; morning 
worship ; usually in plural. 

117 Toiver'il cl tie», i.e. cities containinghandsome and lofty 
buildings, please a* then, i.e. when the rustics hâve ail gone 
to bed, and it is too dark to walk abroad, the cheerful, educated 
man spends the rest of the evening in reading, or musing on, 
history, accounts of toumaments, &c., and in music. 

119 IPFliere tlirongrii, &c., in allusion to the toumaments of 
the Middle Ages, when ladies awarded the prizes to the victors. 

120 "Weeds of peace, froin an Old English word wœd, 
clothing. So we hâve what are now called widows' weeds. And 
Sir P. Sidney, in his ' View of the State of Ireland,' says, ' Livery 
is also called the upper weed which a serving man wears, so called 
because it was delivered and taken from him at pleasure.' Hooker, 
in his ' Ecclesiastical Polity,' says, ' Neither is it any man's business 
to-cloath ail his servants with one weed, nor theirs to cloath them- 
selves so if left to their own judgmetvt.' 

120 JKlyli trlamplis, lordVy eiv\.etX.?Cvcvn\^T^^. 
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Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grâce, whom ail commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 125 

In saffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youtjiful poets dream 

122 Rain influence, a metaphor from astrology. The old 
astrologers pretended that by studying the relative positions of the 
stars at a person's bhrth, they could tell his fortune, which was in- 
fluenced by them for good and for bad. 

125 lïynien, the god of marriage among the Greeks. He 
was generally represented as crowned with flowers and holding a 
lighted torch. It was supposed that unless he attended at marriages 
they would tum ont unhappy, or even fatal. Ben Jonson and other 
poets represent him as clad in yellow. 

126 Saftron rol»e. Saffron is a colour obtained from the 
yellow crocus, which is grown for this purpose in varions parts of 
England, especially in Essex. Saffron Walden dérives its name 
from this circumstance. Saffron is used as a seasoning in French 
cookery, and for tinging confectionery articles, liqueurs, and var-r 
nishes. It is rarely used as a paint. 

127 Pomp, a solemn procession, from the Greek pompe 
(iroftmï). 

128 Maiik (or masque), a kind of play, so called because the 
actors in it wore masks. antique, ancient, old-fashioned, from 
Lat. antiquus, old. pagreantr j, pomp, show. A pageant was 
originally a scaffbld, like a Punch-and-Judy show on a large scale, 
on the upper floor of which Scriptiuul plays, or mysteries as they 
were called, were exhibited. It was usually coiistructed with wheels. 
The name pageant was afterwards transferred to the subject of the 
exhibition, whether an image or a dramatic performance. The 
origin of the name is not known, but it appears to hâve meant any 
machine. ' Of ail the crafty and subtil paiantes (pageants) and 

pecis of worke made by manny's wit to go or move by themselfe, 

/Ae dock is one of the best.' Horman in. * PTomplonMm Parvu- 
^orum. ' 
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On Summer eves by haunted stream. 130 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson's learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fanc/s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

130 SEttunteil stream. The ancients believed that nymphs 
clwelt by streams, and country people in the time of Milton believed 
that fairies frequented theni. 

131 Vlien to tlie irell-trod stag-e. The plays of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson were acted at this time. The mirthful man 
now entertains himself by reading tragedy and comedy. He does 
hot go to see the acthig, as he is in the country. anon, quickiy, 
soon. 

132 If Jonnon'ii. Ben Jonson, bom in London in 1574, died 
1637, was a plajnvright of great ability. He worked when a young 
man as a common bricklayer. Charles I. made him Poet Lauréate. 
learned «ock 1>e on, a compliment to the playwright, who was 
probably then living. The word sock is used by poets in speaking 
of comedy. The Lat. word soccus means a low-heeled shoe wom 
by actors of humorous plays. Soc is an Old English word of the 
same meaning. Those who played tragedy wore high-heeled boots, 
or buskins, and hence this word is used for tragedy. Ben Jonson, 
referring to Shakespeare's comédies, says, ' When thy socks were 
on.' In ialluding to his tragédies he speaks of the ' tread of his 
buskin.' Most critics praised Jonson's leaming. If Jonsotis 
learned sock be on may mean if any of his comédies are being per- 
formed, or if any new one has been produced which the mirthful 
man has neither seen nor read. 

133 Or fi^weetest Hliakespeare. This line would lead us 
to suppose that the poet refers to seeing some play of Shakespeare's 
performed, and therefore of Ben Jonson's also, since the former had 
been dead some years. l'Filliam Shakeiipeare was born at 
Stratford-oh-Avon 1564, and died 1616. He was, without ex- 
ception, the most brilliant poet and dramatist the world has ever 
seen, and was still, in Milton's time, remembered as the ' gentle ' 
and the ' honey-tongued.' I^ancy's child, so called because of 
his wonderful powers of imagination. 

134 IFarlble ht» native 'wooA-iBio\«i%,'a.^çsi^>:\^3à^^^'KSè^&^- 

Sion for writing poetry. 
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And ever, against eating cares, 135 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse ; 
Such as the meeting soûl may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long-drawn out : 140 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
Low melting voice through mazes running, 

135 Eatingr cares, i.e. the troubles of life which eat away 
one's happiness, sometimes called ' carking cares.' He now changes 
the amusement of reading for that of music. 

136 Xap, i.e. to enfold, to enwrap, as a mother does her 
child, giving it a sort of quiet enjoyment, such as the poet wishes 
to dérive from music. soft Xydlaii air». Lydia was an ancient 
kingdom of Asia Minor. There were three ancient kinds of mi^sic, 
the Lydian, the Dorian, and the Phrygian, of which the first was 
the lightest. 

137 married to, i.e. joined to. In the Nbrth of England 
now people commonly talk of a thing as being married when they 
wish to indicate that it is one of a pair, or closely connected with 
soraething else. Hère the poet means that immortal verse is to 
be set to Lydian music. immortal Terse, such poetry, songe» 
&c., as will never be forgotten. Some of the poetry we hâve now, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as well as English, has outlived cities 
and kingdoms. ' The Book of Job,' the ' Psalms of David,' Homer's 
'Iliad,' Virgil's '^Eneid,' Chaucer's 'Canterbury Taies,' Shake- 
speare's plays, and Milton's poems, &c., are illustrations of this. 

138 Hucii as -the meetingr «oui, &c., i.e. such words and 
music as may deeply affect those who hear them. 

139 'Winding* 1»oat, a bout (formerly spelt bought) is a bend 
or tum, from the Old English bugan, to bend, whence bough, bow 
and bight, a bend of a rope and a bend in a coast line, as Bight of 
Bénin, and Bight of Biafra, in Africa. 

141 Cnnningr, skill, from an Old English word meaning to 
know. Cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 5 : ' If I forget thee, O Jérusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.' 

142 meltinfr voice, i.e. getting softer and softer, and having 
a subduing effect upon the hearer. maze», alluding, perhaps, to 
music 5omewhat difficult of executioft. 
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Untwisting ail the chains that tie 

The hidden soûl of harmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 145 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heap*d Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would hâve won the ear 

Of Pluto, to hâve quite set free 

His half-regain'd Eurydice. 150 

Thèse delights if thou canst gîve, • 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

144 Hidden «oui of harmon j. Harmony is the pleasing 
effect prcJduced when two or more notes, which hâve certain re- 
lations to each other, are sounded together. Melody is the arrange* 
ment of one set of notes to form an air, not more than one note 
being sounded at a time. The poet, therdbre, means, by 'the 
hidden soûl of harmony,' that pleasing effect which is hidden, and 
metaphorically bound with chains, until the notes are sounded 
together, those of the instrument accompanying those of the voice. 

145 Orplien», a celebrated singer and musician among the 
Ancient Greeks. He played so exquisitely on the harp or lyre that 
it is said the wild beasts, and even the rocks and trees, used to 
follow him. heave biii liead. The original signification of 
heave is to raise, to lift up, &c. , hence coal-heaver, heavy, heaven 
(see note, Une 12). 

147 Slyttiaii flowers. Elysium, or the Elysian fîelds, was 
a place in the infernal régions, where the soûls of the virtuous abode 
after death, and corresponds, to a certain extent, with our ideas of 
Paradise. It was beautiful, with green meadows, gardens fiUed with 
lovely flowers, singing birds, &c. 

149 Plnto, king of Hell, and god of the Infernal Régions. 

150 m» 1ialf-regrain*d Surj^dXce. EurjrdYce was the 
wife of Orpheus. On her death he descended into Hades to re- 
cover her, if possible. The sweetness of his music so charmed 
Pluto that he granted his prayer on condition that he should not 
look on Eurydice till he had got her into the upper world. On 
their way out of Hades he tumed to see if she was foUowing, when 
she was caught back. Hence the expression 'His half-regained 
Eurydice.' 



NOTE A. 



A. The indefinite numéral adjective many îs the Old Eng. 
maneg, Gothic manegs, and is akin to the same root mah, from 
which tnarâ cornes. The indefinite article a was developed after 
the Norman Conquest from the Old English numéral one (an). 

The use of a after many is first seen in Layamon's ' Brut, ' a 
Worcestershire monk about the date a.d. 1200. He has 'on moni 
are wisen ' (many are wise) and ' mony enne thing ' (many athing). 
About a century later, in a Midland poem called • The Harrowing 
of Hell,' we find the following : 

' I shal go fro man to man, 
And rêve ]>e of mani an ' — (one). 

The last two words are met with in «ther Works of the same period, 
and, in a few years afterwards, Robert Manning's ' Northern Psalter' 
has many one. Spenser in the ' Faerie Queene ' has the same 
phrase, and also * many a man.' Shakespeare occasionally puts the 
article before ' many,' as ' a many thousand French,' and we still 
retain this tise ^ùigreat between, as ' a great many persons.' 

The phrase many « is to be explained as a large number taken 
distrîbutively — each one of many. 

' Many,' like other adjectives, is sometimes used as a noun, as by 
Shakespeare : 

* A many oioiahoàies,' Hen. V. v. 3. 

* O thou fond many,' Second Part of Hen. IV. i. 3. 

' The rank-scented many ' ) c^ * 

. T . , , . f Sonnets, 93. 

* In many s looks 3 ^ 

* A meanye of us were called together,' Latimer's Sertnons. 

Archbishop Trench in ' English Past and Présent ' (4th éd. Tjt^. \.6v^ 
162) explains the use of many a on lYve SMp^^\<\oxv^CNax ma-iv^ïN^^is. 
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originally the old French noun mesnee, maisnee ; Low Latin mais- 
nada, a family : from Latin minores natu, younger sons, dépendants, 
menials. This noun, in its original sensé of ' a household, a retinue, ' 
occurs in a sacred poem a.d. 1320 called ' Cxirsor Mundi ; ' and in 
an allusion to the * Visit of the Wise Menand Flight into Egypt,' we 
read : — 

' Son was Joseph ready bun, 

Wit naghtertale he went o tun, 

Wit Maria mild and fair meiné.' 

About a score years later, in a translation of St. Matthew's 
Gospel (ch. xxiv. ) by a monk, Dan Michel of Northgate, Kent, we 
hâve in v. 25 : 

' to huam be-longel> (th) moche mayné.' 

Our Version has ' whom his lord hath made ruler over his house- 
hold.' 

In ' William and the Werwolf, ' a Salopian composition of about 
the year 1340, quoted in Morris's 'Spécimens of Early English/ 
p. 243, we hâve 

' Wi J> aile his menskfui meyné, that moche was and nobul.' 

It is manifest that this noun is not the motty of Layamon and 
later writers. The old French word soon passed away, and the 
examples of its use show that it had no other meaning than a 
' retinue or household, ' 
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